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THE DUTY OF PROMOTING THE IMMEDIATE AND 
COMPLETE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Tue absolute right of every human being to personal liberty has 
been too clearly ascertained, and is too generally acknowledged, to 
require either argument or illustration in its support. God has 
created all men ee and endowed them with life that they might 
enjoy it, in subordination to his will; and liberty, that they might 
use it, for promoting the great ends of their existence as rational 
and accountable creatures. Human laws may declare these natural 
rights to be inviolable, but they need not this aid to be more effectu- 
ally vested in every man than they are. ‘‘ On the contrary,” as 
remarks the great jurist, Blackstone, ‘‘no human legislature nas 
the power to abridge or destroy them, unless the owner himself 
shall commit some criminal act that amounts to a forfeiture.” To 
maintain the opposite doctrine would be to confound competency 
with force, and to allow that might were right. In contemplating 
the end for which civil government was instituted, Edmund Burke 
eloquently observes, ‘‘ If civil society be made for the advantage of 
man, all the advantages for which it is made become his right. It is 
an institution of beneficence; and the law itself is only beneficence 
acting by rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; they have 
a right to justice, as between their fellows, whether their fellows are 
in politic function or in ordinary occupation; they have a right to 
the fruits of their industry, and to the means of making their industry 
fruitful; they have a right to the acquisitions of their parents, to 
the nourishment and improvement of their offspring, to instruction 
in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man can do 
without trespassing on others, he has a right to do for himself, and 
he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, with allits com- 
binations of skill and force, can do in his favour. In this partner- 
ship all men have equal rights, though not to equal things.” Such are 
the principles and such the language of enlightened men, and they 
find an echo in the common sense and conscience of mankind. But 
slavery negatives a fundamental right; it deprives men of their 
liberty ; it reduces them to the condition of chattels; it robs them 
of all property in themselves, in the labours of their hands, and the 
resources of their intellect, by constituting them the property cf 
other men; it makes them merchantable commodities, Siac to be 
used or abused at the discretion or caprice of their masters ; it is an 
atrocious exemplification of the law of force and fraud in opposition 
to that of equity and justice. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the incidents of slavery—its op- 
pressive cruelties—the awful fate it inflicts on the slave, and 
the revolting character it impresses on his master—but it should 
ever be remembered that its victims are innocent human beings 
who have never forfeited their freedom by crime ; and that their 
slavery is not only faire but is perpetuated in their equally 
innocent offspring. The original injustice is continued from genera- 
tion to generation, and its guilt consequently heightened by its con- 
tinuance. It should also be remembered that in those countries 
where slavery does not require the importation of new victims to 
repair the wastes of mortality, it sanctions a slave-trade in some of 
its features more revolting than that which has so long desolated 
Africa, which all men indignantly condemn, and the nations of 
Europe and America have agreed to punish. 

As slavery violates a fundamental law of man’s nature, so it ex- 
pressly contravenes the revealed will of God. That will requires 
that every man should love his neighbour as himself. Now ‘love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour,” neither to his person, his pro- 
perty, or his life. It respects them all. It does more: it endea- 
vours, as opportunity presents, to advance the interests and enlarge 
the happiness of all mankind, without distinction of race, or clime, 
or colour. Its office and its delight is to instruct the ignorant—to 
relieve the oppressed—to bind up the broken-hearted—to proclaim 
liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison-doors to them 
that are bound. It is in every respect the opposite of slavery. 


But it may be said that the Divine law sanctions the prin- 
ciple of slavery, and only wars with its abuses. We simply 
deny the statement, and observe, that whatever form of servi- 
tude it admitted under the Jewish dispensation, whether as the 
punishment of crime, or as the result of voluntary contract, it 
allowed no property in man, and uttered forth its most awful 
denunciations against the traders in the persons of men. That law, 
moreover, surrounded the bondsman with every possible safeguard 
pr the tyranny and cruelty of the master, by limiting the period 
of his engagements, and securing instant release whenever injury 
was inflicted. In the lowest relation which that law permitted man 
to sustain towards his fellow-man, it always distinguished him from 
“* the brutes that perish,” and required that in all things he should 
be treated as a free, a rational, and an accountable creature. We 
observe further, that the servitude referred to had not its origin in 
a slave-trade, such as that which has now existed for nearly four 


centuries, between Africa and the continent and islands of America. 
The rp tg Saag now exists had its root in a crime which in- 
curred the Divine displeasure and drew upon it the severest penalty 
of his law ; and the atrocious system is still fed and sustained by 
the same crime in one or another of its worst forms. The slave- 
vessels of Brazil and the Spanish colonies infest the shores of 
Africa for their prey, and the traffickers in men of the United States 
ply their unhallowed trade to procure a supply of slaves for the far 
south. If the horrors of the middle passage do not characterise this 
traffic, other horrors mark the transit of the victims from one state 
to another. In every slave-coffle, how many husbands have been 
torn from their reputed wives, and wives from their husbands !— 
for, alas! the sanctity of the marriage tie is legally unknown, and 
practically disregarded by the masters of slaves. How many 
ge from their children, and children from their parents! 

he fetters which bind their limbs are light compared with the 
sorrows that break their hearts. All of these slaves, men, women, 
and children, are innocent of crime. Contrary to justice, humanity, 
and religion, they have been subjected to a merciless despotism, 
despoiled of their rights, and deprived of hope. Some of these, it 
Fe | be, have had their hearts melted by the grace of the gospel, 
and have become the disciples of Him who came to redeem men 
‘*from all iniquity,’ and these too have been put up for sale in the 
common market-place, and their price enhanced by their being 
Christians. What man with the feelings of a man, what Christian 
with the principles becoming a Christian, but must shudder at the 
daring impiety which can expose for sale to the highest bidder, 
beings created ‘‘in the image of God,” and redeemed by the pre- 
cious blood of the Saviour; and what man, what Christian will fail 
to use his most earnest and untiring exertions to terminate a system 
which outrages all that is sacred in man’s nature, and all that is 
righteous in God’s law ? 

Under this criminal system multitudes of the African race have 
been murdered and enslaved, and millions of that race and its de- 
scendants are yet retained within its iron grasp, and the important 
question arises, ‘* How is it to be dealt with ?”’ Our reply is brief 
and plain, If you have the power, ‘“‘ abolish it immediately and 
cuuliaiahahy :” if you have not the power, ‘‘ seek its immediate and 
entire abolition.” Accept no excuse for delay. Allow of no apo- 
logy for its continuance. Slavery is a sin against God, and ought 
therefore to be instantly abandoned and abolished. To maintain 
any other doctrine were treason against the Most High, and an 
outrage on every principle of sound morals; for no modification of 
slavery can alter or destroy its original and essential iniquity, and 
no amelioration of its character can justify its existence. 


But it may be said that slavery is the creature of law, and what 
the law makes property is property. This is the plea of the slave- 
holder ; but we utterly repudiate and deny the impious assumption. 
The laws of nature and of God are paramount and universal, and 
we assert, that no legislative body, however constituted, possess the 
moral competency to condemn by law the innocent to punishment, 
to convert robbery into justice, or to make men property. On this 
plea also the slaveholder rests his right to compensation in the event 
of emancipation, and unhappily not a few think him entitled to 
it. Inthe mouth of the poor slave who has become the victim of 
this unrighteous law, the plea were just; for who shall compensate 
him for the years he has toiled under the coercion of the whip, for 
his children sold away to strangers, and for the debasement and 
cruelty to which he has been subjected? But however the question 
of compensation may be disposed of, it is clear that the freedom of 
the slave ought not to depend on its payment. His claim to be 
considered in this great matter is ‘‘ prior in time, paramount in 
title, and superior in equity” to that of the slaveholder. Liberty, 
immediate, absolute, unconditional liberty, is his right, and to deny 
him this is sovereign injustice. 

It may be further alleged, that the slaves for whose rights we 
so earnestly contend are unfit for freedom, and that therefore means 
must be taken to pre them for it. But how can the preparation 
here contended for take place under the system of slavery? It is 
slavery which has debased them, and yet it isin slavery they are to be 
prepared for the enjoyment of liberty! No; the best, the only 
preparation for freedom is freedom. But in point of fact the slaves 
are fit for freedom ; and the best proof is this, that, whether as agri- 
culturists or artizans, they have not only sustained themselves, but 
have enriched their masters. They want neither the skill nor the 
ability to care for themselves. All they want is the unfettered use 
of their limbs ; the free use of their minds ; unrestrained access to 
the fountains of knowledge, in common with their fellowmen ; and 
the protection of equal and just laws, to become an honourable and 
useful part of the body monne. And to this they are entitled, with: 
out, stint and without delay. ; 
We touch not the question, what would be the effect of em 





tion on the production of this or that particular article of com 
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for we dare not place in the balance the liberty of the slave and the 
of his coerced labour, which were, to use the forcible 
of Burke, *‘ to weigh in scales hung upin ashop of horrors, 
so much actual crime so much contingent and after 
putting in and out eet declaring that the balance was on the 
side of the profits.” No! whatever becomes of the profits, the 
balance must ever be on the side of justice. 

The slave, whether lashed to his toil on the sugar estates of Cuba 
and Brazil, or in the cotton fields of the United States ; whether 
forcibly wrenched from his native soil by the hand of violence, or 
bred to the sad inheritance of slavery in the land of his birth, is 
entitled to the sympathy and aid of every freeman ; and whether we 
consider the horrible effects of slavery on its victims or on their 
poi torte or the obstacles it opposes to the progress of civilization 
and religion in the world, we have the most powerful motives fa 
sented to us for promoting in every legitimate way its immediate 
and entire abolition. 





GOVERNOR HAMMOND ON SOUTHERN SLAVERY. 


Mr. Cuarxson’s pamphlets on American slavery have brought 
forth an antagonist of some mark and prominence, in the person of 
Mr. James Hammond, lately governor of the state of South Caro- 
lina. He has written no less than five letters in reply, which have 
from time to time appeared in the papers of the United States, 
and which are now before us in the form of a pamphlet. This 
gentleman confesses himself to be somewhat of “a novelty” in this 
Geortnant of literature, and we shall therefore endeavour to pre- 
sent to our readers a slight but veritable sketch of him. Mr. Ham- 
mond does not do his business by halves. He goes the whole hog, 
and defends the slavery of the Southern States, “ not only as an 
inexorable necessity,” but as ‘‘a moral and humane institution, 
productive of the greatest political and social advantages.” The 
African slave-trade, indeed, he does not vindicate ; but all other 
forms of the hateful traffic, and especially the internal slave-trade of 
the American States, he takes under his wing. He appeals to the 
Bible ; and firmly believes ‘‘ that American slavery is not only not 
a sin, but especially commanded by God through Moses, and ap- 
proved by Christ and his apostles.’ He repudiates ‘as ridiculously 
absurd” the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson, that ‘‘ all men are born 
equal ;” and endorses ‘‘ without reserve” that of Governor M‘Duffie, 
‘*that slavery is the corner-stone,” not only of the American re- 
ublic, but ‘‘ of every well-designed and durable republican edifice.” 
e makes this out by showing that, even in a republic, the ignorant 
and poor are unfit to govern; that in every part of the world more 
than half the people are ignorant and poor ; and that, consequently, 
the only way to reconcile universal suffrage with good government 
is to hold the ignorant and poor in a state of slavery. He thinks 
it ‘‘a great mistake” to su that, in case of war, slavery would 
be a source of weakness. He is satisfied that, even if liberty were 
proclaimed in the midst of them by an invading army, the slaves 
would continue picking cotton, and that the planters would be 
more at liberty to fight than the citizens of a free state. He main- 
tains the social effects of slavery to be most felicitous. It is true 
there are “‘ affrays, duels, and murders occcurring” in the South ; 
but “slavery has nothing to do with these things.” ‘Stability 
and peace are the true tendency of the system.” ‘ The only thing 
that can create a mob there is the appearance of an abolitionist :”” 
but this in reality is no mob ; it is merely “a rally of the shepherds 
to —_ the wolf out of the pastures.” The idea that le are not 
so well educated or so religious there as elsewhere Mr. mond 
scouts as a mere fiction. The s/aveholders (he says nothing of the 
slaves) are the best educated people in the Union. And as for 
religion, there is plenty of it, only it is “‘ unobtrusive,” and withal 
so eminently enlightened, that few sects make any progress among 
them. ‘*‘ Even Puseyism,”’ says Mr. Hammond, ‘‘ a not yet moved 
us.” But to bring against slavery a charge of fostering licentious- 
ness—O fie! Nothing could have been said upon such a subject 
as this, if it had not been one on which ‘“‘ ladies of eminent virtue 
delight to dwell,” and on which ‘‘learned old maids, like Miss 
Martineau, linger with an insatiable relish.” Mr. Hammond him- 
self is more modest, and ‘‘ wishes this topic could be avoided.” 
There is, however, no truth in the charge. On the con a 
there is more chastity and domestic happiness among 
Southerners “than among any other five millions of people on 
the civilized earth ;” and his ‘‘ decided opinion is that their system 
ef slavery contributes largely to the development and culture 
of these high and noble qualities.” In an economical view, 
Mr. Hammond admits ‘some difficulties.” There are “heavy 
ch on slave-labour,” and it is on the whole much dearer than 
free labour would be, if they could get it; but they cannot get it. 
As to saying, “‘Emancipate your slaves, and you will get free 
labour,” that is nonsense, until the continent, “‘from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific,” is as densely peopled as Old England. The charges 
-of tyranny and cruelty, so freely brought against the slaveholders, 
are totally without foundation. He has “no hesitation in saying, 
that the slaveholders are as kind masters as men usually are kind 
husbands, parents, and friends—as a general rule, kinder.’ Of 
late, indeed, to their great distress, they have been driven to 
harsher measures by the abolitionists. Now they ‘have to rely 
more on the power of fear.’” They must now, “in all their inter- 
course with the slaves, assert and maintain strict mastery, and im- 
press it on them that they are slaves ;”’ and, being ‘‘ determined to 
continue masters,” they have “to draw the rein tighter day by 


day.” The researches of the abolitionists have, in-truth, brought 
to light some shecking instances of barbarity—Mr. Hammond 
had, no doubt, in his eye, although he does*not:mention it, a certain 
book entitled ‘‘ American Slavery as it is, om the Testimony of a 
Thousand Witnesses”—but this is nothing; ‘‘ the only wonder is 
that, considering the extent of the country, the variety of the popu- 
lation, its fluctuating character, and the publicity of all their trans- 
actions, the number is so small.” He affirms that the punishment 
of “ Hogging is not degrading, and that, unless excessive, it occa- 
sions lit —whether his knowledge of this last particular is 
derived from experience, he does not inform us. As to chains and 
irons, they are indispensable if slaves are to be had at all, they are 
so bent on running away. And as to the infliction of punishment, 
allowance should be made for difference of e use legal 
proceedings ; they do withoutthem. They ‘‘ try, decide, and exe- 
cute the sentences, in thousands of cases which, in other countries, 
would go into the courts,” and in this way they do many cruel 
things ; but this mode is patriarchal, and it is a moot point whether 
it is not more humane than the assizes. The physical condition of 
the slaves is eminently happy. Mr. Hammond believes that they 
‘are the happiest three millions of beings on whom the sun shines ;”’ 
and he holds their condition to be so nearly paradisiac, that he can 
compare the advent of an abolitionist to nothing but the intrusion of 
Satan into Eden. As to the separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, such things do sometimes happen, but seldom 
when it can be prevented. Besides, the negroes know they are 
liable to it, and ‘‘are comparatively indifferent about it;’’ ‘‘ they 
rarely complain more than we all do at the inevitable strokes of 
fate.” As to their religious condition, it is highly privileged. 
‘* There are none,’”’ Mr. Hammond imagines, ‘‘who may not, if 
they like, hear the gospel preached once a month, most of them 
twice a month, and very many once a week.” Such being the pre- 
sent happiness of the slaves, emancipation could, in Mr. Ham- 
mond’s view, be nothing to them but an act of cruelty and injury. 
““My humanity,” he exclaims, ‘‘revolts at the idea.. 1 am 
attached,” he proceeds, ‘‘to my slaves, and would not have art or 
part in reducing them to such a condition.” ‘‘ It is the most fatal 
of all fallacies,” he affirms, ‘‘to suppose that the two races can 
exist together on any terms approaching to equality ;” from whence 
he infers that abolition is “the work of Satan,’ and that ‘‘ the 
arch-fiend has found his way into the souls” of abolitionists, who 
are, without intending it, ‘‘rushing headlong to the accomplish- 
ment of his diabolical designs.”’ 

Such is the sum of Governor Hammond’s Letters on Southern 
Slavery. We have given his sentiments almost entirely in his own 
words, and have not, in any instance, we hope and believe, misre- 

resented him. From the tenor of our citations, it is evident that 
. is a slaveholder of the most rabid class, and that he takes posi- 
tions which give the advocate of human freedom every inch of 
ground to fight over again. It is evident also that he relies greatly 
on the force of mere assertion, to the boldness and positivity of 
which he looks to supply the lack of proof. His preee 3 affords 
the most striking illustration of what has been termed the power of 
face which we think we ever met with. That it may have been 
very agreeable to Southern slaveholders to have fallen in with such 
an advocate, is very likely, and those who are for tenaciously cling- 
ing to slavery will, no doubt, make the most of his audacity; but 
wholesale and unsupported assertions of this sort can make no way 
against the accumulated and uncontradicted evidence on which the 
true character of American slavery has been delineated in darker 
colours, and upon which abolitionists have marshalled themselves 
to their work of justice and of mercy. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER SUPPRESSED. 


Tue American papers last received bring an account of a lawless 
movement at Lexington, Kentucky, directed to the suppression of 
the True American, as a dangerous publication. The following 
particulars are from an “ extra” edition of that paper :-— 


On the 15th inst. just before 3 o’clock p.m., Mr. Clay was in- 
formed that a meeting was to be held at the Court House in Lex- 
ington to make measures for the suppression of the Z'rue Ameri- 
can. Although in ill-health, he determined to attend the meeting, 
and vindicate his rights in person. About twenty persons were 
present, including two or three of his personal friends. With the 
exception of those last named, he knew them all as political, and 
three-fourths of them as personal enemies. Among the rest was 
Thomas F. Marshall. Only one Whig was present. Two speak- 
ers proposed to dissolve the meeting, and Captain Henry Johnson, 
a cotton planter, declared that although he was ever ready to act 
boldly upon this subject, he would not then, nor hereafter, take 
any action in he ot to the Zrue American, unless the Whig party 
also came up and incurred the same responsibility. Mr. Marshall 
stated that the excitement in the community had been caused by 
some articles in the American which were thought to be insurrec- 
tionary in their tendency. Several speakers contended that the 
meeting was a private one, whereupon Mr. Clay, after protesting 
against the wrong construction put upon the articles in question, 
left the house. 

The result of the meeting was afterwards communicated to him 
in the following letter :— 

Lexington, 14th August, 1845. 

Cassius M. Clay, Esq. Sir,—We, the undersigned, have been 





appointed as a committee upon the part of a number of the respec- 
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table citizens of the city of Lexington, to correspond with you 
under the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to wait upon 
Cassius M. Clay, Editor of the True American, and request him 
to discontinue the publication of the paper called the Zrue Ame- 
rican, as its further continuance, in our oe is dangerous to 
the peace of our community, and to the safety of our homes and 
families, 

In pursuance of the above, we hereby request you to disconti- 
nue your paper, and would seek to impress upon you the impor- 
tance of your acquiescence. Your paper is agitating and exciting 
our community to an extent of which you can scarcely be aware. 
We do not approach you in the form of a threat. But we owe it 
to you to state, that in our judgment, your own safety, as well as 
the repose and peace of the community, are involved in your an- 
swer. We await your reply, in the hope that your own good sense 
and regard for the reasonable wishes of a community in which you 
have many connexions and friends, will induce you promptly to 
comply with our request. We are instructed to report your an- 
swer to a meeting to-morrow evening, at three o’clock, and will 
expect it by two o’clock p.m. of to-morrow. 

Respectfully, &c. 
B. W. Duptey, 
Tuo. H. Waters, 
Joun W. Hon. 


To this letter Mr. Clay sent the following reply :— 

Sirs,—I received through the hands of Mr. Thomas H. Waters» 
one of your committee, since candle light, your extraordinary 
letters. Inasmuch as two of your committee and myself are not 
upon speaking terms, and when I add to this the fact that you 
have taken occasion to address me a note of this character, when 
I am on a bed of sickness of more than a month’s standing, from 
which I have only ventured at intervals to ride out and to write a 
few paragraphs, which caused a relapse, I think that the Ameri- 
can people will agree with me, that your office is a base and dis- 
honourable one, more particularly when they reflect that you 
have had more than two months whilst I was in health, to accom- 
plish the same purpose. I say, in reply to your assertion, that 
you are a committee appointed by a respectable portion of the 
community, that it cannot be true. Traitors to the laws and 
constitution cannot be deemed respectable by any but assassins, 
pirates, and highway robbers. Your meeting is one unknown to 
the laws and constitution of my country; it was secret in its 
proceedings; its purposes, its spirit, and its action, like its mode 
of existence, are wholly unknown to, or in direct violation of 
every known principle of honour, religion, or government, held 
sacred by the civilized world. I treat them with the burning 
contempt of a brave heart and loyal citizen. I deny their power 
and defy their action. It may be true that those men are excited 
as you say, whose interest it is to prey upon the excitement and 
distresses of the country. What tyrant ever failed to be excited 
when his unjust power was about to be taken from his hands! But I 
deny, utterly deny, and call for proof, that there is any just ground 
for this agitation. In every case of violence by the blacks, since 
the publication of my paper, it has been proven, and will be again 
proven by my representatives, if my life should fail to be spared, 
that there have been special causes for action, independent of, and 
having no relation whatever to the 7'rue American or its doctrines. 
Your advice with regard to my personal safety is worthy of the 
source whence it emanated, and meets the same contempt from me 
which the purposes of your mission excite. Go tell your secret 
conclave of cowardly assissins, that C. M. Clay knows his rights, 
and how to defend them. C. M. Cray. 

Lexington, August 15th, 1845. 


Having thus met the enemies of freedom of speeeh, and of the 
press, he made the following appeal to the friends of constitutional 
liberty to stand by him in this hour of trial. 


Kentuckians,—You see this attempt of these tyrants, worse 
than the thirty despots who lorded it over the free Athens, now 
to enslave you. en who regard law—men who regard all 
their liberties as not to be sacrificed to a single peasy interest, 
to say the least of doubtful value—lovers of justice, haters of 
blood—labourers of all classes—you for whom I have sacrificed 
much, where will you be found when this battle between liberty 
and slavery is to be fought? I cannot, I will not, I dare not 
question on which side you will be found. Ifyou stand by me 
like men, our country will yet be free, but if you falter now, 
I perish with less regret when I remember that the people of my 
native State, of whom I have been so proud, and whom I have 
loved so much, are already slaves. C. M. Cray. 

Lexington, August 12th, 1845. 

So far the True American: we next copy from the Liberator. 
Dudley, Waters, and Hunt, subsequently reported to ‘‘ the meet- 
ing,” on its re-assembling after a oe adjournment, a copy 
of the correspondence, when an address and resolutions were 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Waters, embodying the following re- 
commendation :—“‘ We assume not to decide for a society who 
have with us a common interest; but, as a portion of that com- 
munity, recommend a general meeting of the people of the city 
of Lexington and county of Fayette, to be held on Monday next, 
August the 18th, to concert measures for the suppression of the 

er publication of the ‘abolition paper’ called the Zrue 
American,” 





The public meeting called by the mobocrats was to be held 
on Monday, the 18th. On the Saturday previous, Mr. Clay issued 
an address to the citizens, in the hope of calming the prevalent 
excitement, by lay ages. his plan of abolition; but it pro- 
duced no effect on the minds of men who had sought to prejudice 
the community against his course, and were determined that the 
True American should be put down. The meeting was held, 
and J. M. Bullock presided. Thomas F. Marshall, a bitter per-~ 
sonal enemy of Mr. Clay, was called upon to address the meeting, 
which he did in a truly inflammatory style. He read various 

arbled extracts from the 7rue American, and commented on 
them. He read also the correspondence between the committee 
and Mr, Clay, and concluded a violent and exciting speech by 
offering a series of resolutions, of which the last was as follows :— 
“The press we will stop—peaceably if we can—forcibly if we 
must”—thus openly and avowedly advocating mob law. 


The following resolutions were by this meeting unanimously 
adopted :— 


Ist. That no abolition press ought to be tolerated in Kentucky, 
and none shall be in this city or its vicinity. 

2nd. That if the office of the Zrue American be ‘surrendered 
peaceably, no injury shall be done to the build‘ng or other pro- 
perty. The presses and printing apparatus’ shall be carefull 
packed up and sent out of the state, subject then to Mr. C. M. 
Clay’s order. 

3rd. That if resistance be offered, we will force the office at all 
hazards, and destroy the nuisance. 

4th. That if an attempt be made to revive the paper, we will 
again assemble. 

5th. That we hope C. M. Clay will be advised. For by our 
regard to our wives, our children, our homes, our property, our 
country, our honour, wear what name he may, be connected with 
whom he may, whatever arm or party here or elsewhere may sus- 
tain him, he shall not publish an abolition paper here ; and this we 
affirm at the risk, be it of his blood or our own, or both; or of 
all he may bring, of bond or free, to aid his murderous hand. 

6th. That the Chairman be, and he is hereby authorized to 
appoint a committee of sixty of our body, who shall be authorized 
to repair to the office of the Z'rue American, take possession 
of press and printing apparatus, pack up the same, and place it at 
the railroad office for transportation to Cincinnati, and report 
forthwith to this body. 


A committee of sixty was thereupon appointed to proceed to the- 
office, take down the press, and send it with the other printing 
materials to Cincinnatti. 

The President read the names of the committee, who were taken 
indiscriminately from the two political parties, and forthwith the 
crowd adjourned to C. M. Clay’s office, filling up the whole street 
for a considerable distance. e doors and window blinds of the 
office were all closed. Ina few minutes the committee of sixty 
arrived, and, on their approaching the door, a pledge was proffered 
to them in the name and behalf of C. M. Clay, that, if they would 
not molest his property, Ats paper should immediately be disconti- 
nued. A member of the committee replied that the proposition 
came too late, and that they must do the work for which they 
were appointed. The keys, according to the orders of C. M. Clay, 
were then given up to them, and the members of the committee, 
as their names were successively called by their chairman, entered 
the office, all other vlan being excluded. The committee, after 
taking possession of the office, sent for some of the master printers 
of the city, and had everything boxed up in the most workmanlike 
manner, and the boxes were taken to Frankfort yesterday morning 
to be placed on the first Cincinnati boat. 


An address to the crowd in the name of a committee vitae f 
appointed for the purpose, was read by the Hon. T. F. Marshall, 
its author, the conclusion being as follows :— 

“ Mr. Clay has complained in his recent hand-bills of his indis- 
position, and charged the people as deficient in renege and mag- 
nanimity in moving upon him when he is incapable of defence. If 
all that is said of him is true, his purpose and.his means, his indis- 
position is fortunate. He may rest assured that we will not be 
deterred by one nor 10,000 such men as he. He cannot bully his 
countrymen. A Kentuckian himself, he should have known Ken- 
tuckians better. His weakness is his security. We are armed 
and resolved—if resistance be attempted, the consequence be on 
his own head. For our vindication, under the circumstances, we 
appeal to Kentucky and to the world.” 


The committee subsequently reported to the meeting that the 
press would be on the cars in a few hours. Governor Metcalf then 
addressed the audience for two honrs, at the end of which time it. 
was announced that the press was gone, and the meeting, dispersed. 
after passing some further resolutions. 

On Sunday evening, Mr. Clay, who it was understood was too- 
ill to sit up in his bed, and, in fact, so ill that even his ultimate 
recovery was considered doubtful, had a large number of loaded. 
muskets and other deadly weapons, with which he had intended 
to defend his office, removed from that building. On Sunday 
night, the alarm throughout Lexin was very considerable on 
account of the fact that the knowledge of what was transpirin 
was said to have reached a portion of the a that should 
have been kept in ignorance of it. Many fancied that they saw 
symptoms of insubordination; and patrols were kept up through- 
out the city during the night. 
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AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADERS IN BRAZIL. 
Wik extract the following from an interesting series of letters from 
razil, inserted in the New York Evangelist.) 


A recent call upon the American Minister to Brazil, Hon. Henry 
A. Wise, of Virginia, furnishes material in facts and fuel for reflec- 


‘tion, which I feel disposed to lay before the readers of the Evan- 


gelist, or anybody else that has a mind thereto. I found him in 
the fine house he has taken in the northwest part of the city, a long 
ways out of town, in the suburb called Eugenevolho. It is favour- 
ably located for the quiet and health of an interesting family of six 
children, one of them a little babe, born a Brazilian. They are busy 
enough in studies and pastimes within the ample and shaded limits 
of their enclosure, yet not so but that the elder ones often sigh for 
the society and scenes of home, and wish themselves again there. 
Although without a letter of introduction, I met with a courteous 
and affable reception from Mr. Wise, and an immediate reply to 


‘all my inquiries concerning the slave-trade in American bottoms, 


which was the object of my call. He has been vigorously prosecut- 
ing an investigation into this infamous business ever since he has 
been here, and it is his statement, that not less than 64,000 slaves 
have been imported from Africa during the last year, and 5,000 
since August last, in American bottoms. He grew eloquent in 
expatiating upon the prostitution of the American flag to the slave- 
trade, and said his chief business while here had been to examine 
depositions and papers, and make inquisition into the recent cases 
in which American merchantmen had been engaged in this nefarious 
traffic, and transmit the proofs to Washington; and that he had 
never worked harder in his life before. He has a large folio 
volume, a good part of it closely written with copies of the de- 
spatches on this subject to the Department of State, from which he 
read extracts to show his views upon it, and to make me acquainted 
with the names and ownership of a number of vessels from the 
a States, that have been and still are prosecuting this infernal 
traffic. 

‘¢ Documents herewith transmitted will show the nature, connec- 
tions, and extent of the African slave-trade as it is, and has for some 
time been, unblushingly carried on by our citizens under our flag. 
It has grown so bold and so bad as no longer to wear a mask, even 
to those who reside here, and who are at all acquainted with the 
trade between Brazil and Africa. Upon information showing me more 
than probable grounds, I hesitated not to advise our consul, Mr. 
Gordon, to cause the arrest of the master, mates, and crew of the 
brig Montevideo, and to hold them in custody on board of the 
Boston sloop-of-war until he could examine into the case. The 
examination has proceeded to a great length, and I have given to 
it my personal attention and attendance; and I must say it has 
developed a combination of persons and of means to carry on this 
infamous traffic, to the utter disgrace of human nature, and to the 
dishonour of our flag and of all three nations—England, Brazil, and 
the United States.”"—American Minister to the Secretary of State. 

He expresses the opinion, that if the people of the United States 
knew the extent to which this worst of piracies is conducted under 
their flag, and by vessels launched and owned in their free Northern 
waters, a law would be at the very next session of Congress, 
forbidding all trade with the coast of Africa. He says, moreover, 
that every conscientious American ship-owner may be given to un- 
derstand, that if he send his vessel to this port, with instructions or 
permission to the captain to get her chartered for the coast of Africa, 
she will be sure to engaged directly or indirectly in the slave- 
trade; either as a tender to other slavers, or herself to carry the 
dreadful cargo of miserable Africans. American merchants here, 
to whom the American captains consign, knowingly aid and abet 
the slave-trade, by chartering the vessels so consigned to them for 
the coast of Africa, at a much higher rate per month than can be 
got if sent elsewhere: not, indeed, for anything that appears on the 
ace of the charter party, to be engaged in the slave-trade, but not 
the less sure for that, on p to prosecute the trade of blood. 

American houses (I repeat it) are the agents or medium through 
which American brigs and barques are chartered for the coast of 
Africa, to Manuel Pinto de Fonseca, the notorious great slave-mer- 
chant of Rio de Janeiro. After making a few profitable trips with 
slaves on charter, they are generall wl to Fonseca or the slave- 
factors on the coast of Africa, at Cebinda and elsewhere, for three 
times the money they would bring for lawful voyages. The Ameri- 
can house gets 24 per cent. commission on the charter-money ; then 
2} per cent. more if they guarantee it; then 2} per cent. more if 
employed to transmit the value to the owners in the United States. 
The English brokers’ house, Hobkirk, Wretman, and Co., through 
which they accomplish these negotiations, gets also 24 per cent. 
The vessels clear at the custom-house for the coast of Africa, with 
slave-decks, shackles, water-tanks, and other appurtenances, and 
with a cargo of ardent spirits, powder, muskets, cotton goods, &c., 
and sometimes having both an American and a Brazilian or Portu- 
guese captain and crew. 

‘‘The only medium of exchange among the Africans is in the 
form of goods, wares, and merchandise, by r; and that between 
the agents there and the large dealers in slaves, or in goods for that 
market in this country, is in the form of bills on Brazil. The very 
ivory and other products of Africa, for export, are brought from 
the interior to the coast on the heads of the negroes, who are them- 
selves to be shi as slaves. 

‘Tt is said there is not a merchant or dealer of any sort on 


_ this whole coast, from Para to Rio Grande, engaged in the trade 


between Brazil and Africa, who does not, directly or indirectly, 





participate in the — or loss of the foreign slave-trade. And 
there is very little loss in that trade. Nothing is lost if two out of 
five trips succeed. And that trade has of late rather increased than 
diminished. It has decreased, perhaps, to Rio de Janeiro, but in- 
creased to every other province of Brazil. 

‘Slave decks are no longer indispensable. The water casks 
stowed level, in ‘one or more tiers, according to the size of the ves- 
sel, fore and aft, and rush mats spread over them, is the last im- 
provement of fitting aslaver. And they can now ship—indeed, it 
is proved under oath in this examination, that it took the Monte- 
video, with a swept hold, from but two to seven hours to ship a 
cargo of 800 slaves. They have their water-pipes filled and buried 
in the sand of the beach; and the slaves, the farinha, the jerked 
beef, the provisions and stores, and the water, are moved, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, in canoes and launches, to the vessel waiting at the 
distance of a five miputes’ row from the shore.”—Hon. Mr. Wise 
to the Secretary of State. 

Having discharged their goods, the medium of barter, and taken 
on board their closely-packed living cargoes, the American captain 
and crew, if they had them, are shipped on board a brig that has 
gone before to act as their tender, and a Brazilian or Portuguese 
captain and crew are supplied, if they had them not. In the one 
case, the tender brig returns to Rio Janeiro, either navigated by the 
Americans or with them as passengers, and not unfrequently with 
some branded slaves for Fonseca, in the same capacity as passengers. 
For aught that appears, she will have performed a lawful voyage 
that is, having only waited upon the slavers with some goods for 
rs money of the slaves, and got them ready, and having then 

“— the slavers to a Brazilian or Portuguese crew, who, if taken 
by English cruizers, cannot be hung like Americans or subjects of 
Great Britain. The bloody slaver then speeds her way through the 
horrors of the ‘‘ middle passage,” slily lands her human cargo, 
more dead than alive, at Cape Frio, Mangaratiba, or other places 
along the coast of Brazil, and then boldly runs into this port in bal- 
last, and fits again for the atrocious voyage. 

Mr. Wise has now in custody, on board the frigate Raritan, two 
African lads with Fonseca’s brand upon them, that were brought 
into port thus as pretended passengers in an American brig, along 
with Fonseca’s agent, who had been in the brig up and down the 
African coast, to contract for slaves, said American brig acting as 
tender to three or four others immediately employed in exporting 
slaves. She was seized by the U.S. brig Bainbridge, on the charge 
of being engaged in the slave-trade, but afterwards delivered up to 
the Brazilian authorities for judgment, who have, if I am rightly 
informed, released the master and officers, whom Mr. Wise was 
desirous of sending for trial to the United States. The African 
lads and certain others have been retained, and are to be forwarded 
as witnesses to the United States. 

There is a tale of blood and horror connected with this brig, to 
be in due time unfolded. It was given on oath, a few weeks ago, 
by a seaman of another American brig, the Kentucky, that the first 
night after leaving the east coast of Africa, witha cargo of 650 
blacks, a part of them got loose from their manacles, and rose on 
the crew. But being armed with muskets and cutlasses, the crew 
soon drove them below again, and killed a number by firing into 
them after they had cried for quarter. A few days after, others of 
the survivors were condemned to be executed, then hoisted up to 
the fore-yard-arm chained two together, and shot dead. When two 
were taken out of the hold chained together, of whom only one was 
to die, to save the shackle, and save time, they chopped off their 
victim’s foot at the ancle, let the leg loose, then run him up to the 
yard-arm, and finished by shooting him. In this manner were 
murdered forty-six men and one woman. 

Thus the infernal business is carried on eagerly and fatally as 
ever, and American merchants, knowingly or not, pander for it, 
and make what gain they can by such detestable pimping. Mr. 
Wise has written his legal opinion to Maxwell, Wright and Co., on 
their part in the business which the laws of his country have de- 
clared piracy, warning them and other American merchants against 
it, and declaring his fixed purpose to see to it that the laws of his 
country are enforced, and the star-spangled banner cleansed from 
the blood of this atrocious traffic, which in fact it is made to shield, 
British cruisers seldom daring to overhaul a vessel under the 
American flag ; American citizens, and they too generally from the 
North, not scrupling to employ their vessels where they can get the 
most pay.* May God bless these, I believe, honest and earnest efforts 
to suppress the slave-trade, by a man who is himself a slaveholder, 
and who has stood in such an attitude to abolition, as makes the 
anomaly of his present position and warfare the more remarkable. 
But of this more hereafter. C. 





* The following are the names and places of ownership of some of the 
American vessels thus employed at the present time, as furnished me by 
the American Consul at Rio Janeiro, Mr. Gordon :— 

Sold to Manuel Pinto da Fonseca. 

Brig Montevideo, J. L. Pendleton, master; Alexander Riddell, owner, 
New York. 

Brig Agnes, Hiram Gray, master; John H. Price, owner, Wilmington, 


Brig Kentucky, Geo. H. Douglass, master ; Willis and Hart, owners, 
New York. 

Brig Porpoise, Agnes Libby, master; George H. Richardson, owner, 
Brunswick, Me.—tender to the Kentucky, Hope, Garafilia, and others. 

Brig Sea Eagle, Gilbert Smith, master; B. C. Clark and Co., owners, 
Boston—tender to the Montevideo and Agnes. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sroxe Newinctron Lapigs’ Antt-Stavery AssociaTion.—This 
Association intends sending a Box of Useful and Fancy Articles to the An- 
nual Bazaar, to be held at Boston, United States, in the 12th month, 
(December next,) in aid of the Massachusetts Abolition Society. Contri- 
butions will be thankfully received from any of our ds interested in 
and desirous of assisting the great cause of Abolition merica, by Ann 
Darton, 33, Bishopsgate-street, London, and by J. Jefferson, and S. A. 
Alexander, Stoke Newington ; Mary Foster, and S. A. Alexander, Secre- 
taries. NN.B.—Articles should be sent by the end of the 10th month 
(October. ) 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. A few com- 
plete volumes are on hand. ; 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Tue papers by the West India mail have brought intelligence of 
the arrival of about 300 more immigrant Coolies at Demerara, b 
the ship Success, after a very protracted voyage. The small 
amount of this supply of labour, as compared with the magnificent 

romises made, is dwelt upon with much vexation ; but the planters 
should rather be thankful that they are not further in the mire. 
The Coolies they already have are very uneasy, and in one case 
their movements are reported to have been restrained by an exercise 
of official ‘‘ coercion ” very like slavery itself. One of our contem- 
poraries, after assuming, which is matter of course, that this is for 
the advantage of the people themselves, adds this very sensible 
inquiry :—‘‘ But is it politic, on the part of the Governor and his 
associates, to put an argument in the mouth of the President of the 
United States, prone to exclaim against slavery covered with the 
cloak of apprenticeship ?” 

The August holidays have been everywhere very quietly enjoyed, 
although the occurrence of a holiday at all seems to be a matter of 
desperate grumbling to the plantocracy. No less than 1,100 Afri- 
cans were said to be waiting at Sierra Leone for West India emi- 
gration ships. At Demerara and Trinidad great hopes were enter- 
tained of a good crop, which was generally the case throughout the 
West Indies. 





Our American files inform us of another of those infamous out- 
rages so characteristic of the freest republic in the world, and the 
best governed of human communities. Gassius M. Clay has now 
been the victim of the august mobocracy of the United States. The 
gees people of Kentucky, not choosing to have the rights of 

umanity and the cause of the oppressed advocated within their 
borders, have thought ip to enact without law the suppression 
of the True American. We have given the details of this very 
free and constitutional proceeding elsewhere, and need not further 
direct the attention of our readers to them. They will awaken 
universal sympathy and indignation. It is a peculiar feature of this 
outrage that it was perpetrated at a time when Mr. Clay was ex- 
tremely ill, having been suffering for thirty-five days under a 
typhoid fever. He had, however, prepared his office for an armed 

efence, and, had he been in health, there would too probably have 
been ascene of blood. As it is, we aresorry to learn that many fears 
were entertained for his life. A Lexington correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Herald says, ‘‘ Cassius Clay will die.” And the editor 
of that paper adds— 

“< It was, we presume, in consequence of this conviction of the approach 
of death, that he abandoned all thought of resort to physical force, as in- 
timated in the closing paragraph of his last appeal to his fellow-citizens, 
which he dictated, not being able to write. ‘ My office and dwelling,’ he 
said, ‘ are undefended except by the laws of my country—to the sacred 
inviolability of which I confide myself and property, and of these laws 
you are the sole guardians.’ ”” ; Se eee 

We trust this melancholy anticipation will not 3; an 
earnestly hope that the life of this noble minded man will be spared, 
both for his own sake, and for the sake of the great cause of human 
freedom, to which he had so ardently devoted himself. 





We have received the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Reporter for August. It is almost wholly occupied, although a 
double number, with an examination of the acts anc influence of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which are 
stated to have been, from the commencement of the anti-slavery 
contest, pro-slavery. A private letter speaks of this exposé as 
adapted to do great good. We shall give some further account of 
it in our next. We are also favoured with an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Lewis Tappan to Mr. Sturge, in which he says, that the 
suppression of Cassius Clay’s newspaper, of which we have given an 
account elsewhere, *‘is producing a prodigious stir in Kentucky, 
and throughout the country.” He further says, ‘‘ The late conven- 
tion at Cincinnati was so numerously attended, and produced so 





"bos an impression, that the friends of the cause in New England 
ave determined on holding a similar meeting of abolitionists at 
Boston, on the Ist of October.’’ 





In our last we referred to the enthusiasm with which Captain 
Walker has been welcomed by Northern abolitionists. The South- 
erns are not likely to hear the last for a good while of the branded 
hand. There has been going the round of the American papers a 
cut of this now celebrated hand, which, with some striking, but 
somewhat uncouth verses of Mr. Whittier, we have transferred to 
our columns. 





Ws copy the following article from the Western Times, of the 
13th instant. 


“‘ We announced a few weeks since, the arrival at Shute, the seat of 
Sir W. T. Pole, Bart., of G. W. H. Schenley, Esq., the British arbitrator 
at Surinam. We have been rather surprised to learn that that gentleman 
has been in some measure driven from the colony by the efforts of the 
slaveholding party. Surinam was an English colony, surrendered to the 
Dutch at the peace of Vienna—(having been taken from them during the 
last war.) The Dutch, by treaty, fell into our views respecting the slave- 
trade, but have not been very anxious to carry them out. Mr. Schenley 
being zealously disposed to discharge his important duties in an equitable 
spirit towards the injured Africans, incurred the constant hostility of the 
slaveholding-party ; and having, through his despatches, stated a little 
too much truth, the offended parties have sued him in the local courts for 
damages, and he has been cast in a heavy sum. Being now absent on 
leave, the honourable gentleman is not directly affected by this decision 
of the Dutch tribunals, but it appears a somewhat strange proceeding if a 
British functionary is to be liable to a foreign government for the com- 
munications which he may choose, in the discharge of his duty, to make 
to his own Government.” 


Our surprise at this announcement is quite as great as that of 
our contemporary. Not, indeed, that it is at all out of keeping 
with the usual conduct of the good people of Surinam, for they 
have, during the whole of the three years that Mr. Schenley has 
resided among them, pursued towards him a course of flagrant 
insult and intimidation; but it is not a little startling that the 
British Government should permit its representative to be thus 
interfered with by foreign tribunals for the discharge of his 
official duty. This matter is evidently of great importance, not 
only to those who may be employed at Surinam in particular, but 
to British functionaries in general, who have already quite diffi- 
culties enough thrown in the way of the faithful execution of their 
trust. We hope that Lord Aberdeen will see the importance and 
necessity of affording a firm and unwavering support to men who 
expose themselves to this and similar perils, in upholding the in- 
terests, and furthering the views, of the British Government in 
various parts of the world, especially in relation to the great 
questions of slavery and the slave-trade. 





We direct attention to a valuable and important paper on the duty 
of promoting the immediate and complete abolition of slavery. It 
places the subject, we think, in a convincing light, and will repay 
perusal. 





THE BRANDED HAND. 
(From the American papers.) 


BELow we give an exact representation of the brand, which was 
burnt with a hot iron, by an officer of the United States, into the 
living flesh of a citizen of Massachusetts. It was copied from a 
Daguerreotype picture belonging to Dr. Bowditch, who kindly 
loaned the picture for this purpose. Ponder it, fellow-citizens, and 
as you burn, and blush, and weep, at the disgrace of our country, 
the indignity done to a worthy neighbour, and the misery of the 
poor-slaves, let the fire burn until your soul is enkindled to the high 
epg that the letters on Jonathan Walker’s hand shall be made 
to — 
SALVATION TO THE SLAVE ! 








THE BRANDED HAND. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Welcome home again, brave seaman! with thy thoughtful brow and gray, 
And the old heroic spirit of our earlier, better day ; 

With that front of calm endurance, on whose steady nerve, in vain, 
Press’d the iron of the prison, smote the fiery shafts of pain! 


; 
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Is the tyrant’s brand upon thee? Did the brutal créivens aim 

To make God’s truth thy falsehood, His holiest work thy shame ? 
When, all blood-quench’d, from the torture the iron was withdrawn, 
How laugh'd their evil angel the baffled fools to scorn ! 


They change to wrong, the duty which God hath written out 

On the great heart of humanity too legible for doubt ! 

They, the loathsome moral lepers, blotch’d from foot-sole up to crown, 
Give to shame what God hath given unto honour and renown ! 


Why, that brand is highest honour !—than its traces never yet 
Upon old armorial hatchments was a prouder blazon set ; 

And thy unborn generations, as they crowd our rocky strand, 
Shall tell with pride the story of their father’s BRANDED HAND ! 


As the Templar home was welcomed, bearing back from Syrian wars 
The scar of Arab lances, and of Paynim scimitars, 

The pallor of the prison, and the shackle’s crimson span, 

So we meet thee, so we greet thee, truest friend of God and man: 


He soffer’d for the ransom of the dear Redeemer’s grave, 
Thou for His living presence in the bound and bleeding slave ; 
He for ‘a soil no-longer by the feet of angels trod, 

Thou for the true Shechinah, the present home of God ! 


For, while the jurist, sitting with the slave-whip o’er him swung, 

From the tortured truths of freedom the lie of s!avery wrung, 

And the solemn priest to Moloch, on each God-deserted shrine, 

Broke the bondman’s heart for bread, pour’d the bondman’s blood for 
wine— 

While the multitude in blindness to a far-off Saviour knelt, 

And spurn’d, the while, the temple where a present Saviour dwelt ; 

Thou beheld’st Him in the task-field, in the prison shadows dim, 

And thy mercy to the bondman, it was mercy unto Him ! 


In thy lone and long night watches, sky above and wave below, 

Thou did’st learn a higher wisdom than the babbling schoolmen know ; 
God’s stars and silence taught thee as his angels only can, 

That the one, sole, sacred thing beneath the cope of heaven is man : 


That, he who treads profanely on the scrolls of law and creed, 

In the depth of God’s great goodness may find mercy in his need ; 
But woe to him who crushes the soul with chain and rod, 

And herds with lower natures the awful form of God ! 


Then lift that manly right hand, bold ploughman of the wave ! 

Its branded palm shall prophecy ‘‘ SatvaTion TO THE SLAVE !”’ 
Hold up its fire-wrought language, that whoso reads may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, his sinews change to steel. 


Hold it up before our sunshine, up against our northern air : 

Ho! men of Massachusetts, for the love of God look there ! 

Take it henceforth for your standard—like the Bruce’s heart of yore, 
In the dark strife closing round ye, let that hand be seen before ! 


And the tyrants of the slave land shall tremble at that sign, 

When it points its finger southward along the Puritan line : 

Woe to the state’s gorged leeches, and the church’s locust band, 
When they look from slavery’s ramparts on the coming of that hand! 





RESULTS OF THE CENSUS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


We cannot by any means coincide in the very gloomy view which our 
contemporary, the Times, takes of the circumstances and prospects of 
our West Indian colonies, as stated, or suggested, by the population 
returns recently presented to Parliament on the motion of Mr. Barkly. 
These returns, and the social and moral facts which they may be regarded 
as representing, seem to us of a mixed character—presenting much to 
cheer the hopes, as well as to rectify and guide the judgment of the phi- 
lanthropist, and much to call for the earnest attention of the statesman. 
The new condition of society to which the deliberate act of the British 
people and Legislature has given existence in our West Indian posses- 
sions, will no doubt long continue to present anxious and difficult pro- 
blems for the solution of statesmanship. ‘‘ Revolutions,’’ the most just 
and salutary, ‘‘ are not made with rose-water.”” If such a revolution as 
that implied in the transition from slavery to freedom, had been effected 
without considerable incidental risks and evils, it would be the first time 
in the history of nations that the passage from wrong to right had been 
accomplished on such cheap and easy terms. It is always a hazardous 
task to re-constitute society in its fundamental relations ; and a consi- 
derable time will probably elapse before the elements of West Indian 
society shall have combined into a settled and perfectly satisfactory form. 
We must contend, however, that the returns lately presented to Parlia- 
ment afford no clear indications of anything that can fairly be called 
failure, in the act of negro emancipation. Still less do they tend to dis- 
credit the inherent fitness of the negro race for personal and social free- 
dom. This we are now entitled to set down as definitely established, be- 
yond all doubt or cavil. The question of time and mode may still, in 
some respects, remain a question, though it is one which it would serve 
no useful purpose to re-argue now. But we are not aware of any evils 
having resulted from the mode in which, wisely or unwisely, the British 
Parliament, some years ago, answered this question, that need be regarded 
as beyond the reach of legislative skill. 

The highly satisfactory reports from Barbadoes, and the Windward 
Islands generally, are, of themselves, proof sufficient that if emancipation 
has anywhere, or in any respect, failed, or seemed to fail, the fault does 
not lie in the physical or moral constitution of the negro race, or in any 
other essential condition of the iment. In these islands, the new 
relations of social life, into which British legislation has introduced the 
‘African race, work excellently well. Population is steadily and rapidly 
on the increase ; affording a prospect of the gradual subjugation to the 








uses of civilized man, of that half million of acres of available land,”of 
which, at present, little more than a fourth part is actually in cultivation. 
‘* Throughout these islands,”’ a population of 213,000, ‘‘ so- 
ciety is in a le and orderly:state, property is secure, ..... the 
means of subsistence and of comfortable existence are amply provided 
by nature for more than double the numbers of the present inhabitants ;’” 
and ‘‘ deliberate calculation ’’ has led the Governor to the conclusion— 


‘‘ That if anything should attract to the Windward Islands a gradually 
and steadily increasing supply of capital, the lapse of another 
quarter of a century might swell the numbers of the population to nearly 
half a million, and augment the cultivated land to four hundred thousand 
acres, and the export of sugar to one hundred thousand tons, which is. 
about half the present consumption of the United Kingdom.”’ 


If the Governor had said, in so many words, ‘‘ We have lost nothing 
by emancipation, and we do not want ‘ protection’ to compensate an evil 
that has no existence, but we do want a gine. 2 and final settlement of 
those fiscal questions whose pout state precludes an adequate applica- 
tion of capital, skill, and labour to the soil,’’ he would scarcely have 
stated more intelligibly the true conditions of West Indian progress and. 
prosperity. 

From Antigua, with its population of 36,000, (estimated to have in- 
creased some eight or nine per cent. within the last four years,) and from 
the smaller island of Montserrat, we seceive equally satisfactory proofs, 
that whatever faults or errors may have been committed in the work of 
emancipation, any apparent failure or disappointment must be attributed, 
not to these, but mainly to local and incidental causes. The Governor of 
Montserrat reports that-—- : 

‘* The results of the census furnish us with facts of a highly satisfactory 
nature, well calculated to show the rapidity with which the emancipated 
population is increasing, and the certainty that in the course of a very 
few years the natural increase of the peasantry will not only supersede 
the necessity of immigration into these colonies, but render it positively 
pernicious, from its manifest tendency to retard the progress of civiliza- 
tion among the African race in this quarter of the globe, by the continued 
introduction of masses of human beings in the lowest state of moral de- 
gradation ..... as well as by prematurely bringing on the labouring 
population all the inconveniences of a superabundance of numbers in a 
country purely agricultural.’’ 

And he adverts to the case of ‘‘ other colonies, such as Jamaica, Guiana, 
and Trinidad, in which the call for continued immigration is so loudly 
raised,’’ with a significant intimation of his opinion, that ‘‘ if the increase 
should prove to be on a scale very greatly inferior to that of this island,’’ 
viz. six per cent. per annum, “it must be owing to counteracting influ- 
ences of some peculiar nature, altogether beyond the range of his expe-. 
rience or observation.”’ 

The extreme brevity of the report which accompanies the return made 
by the Governor of Jamaica leaves us to our own conjectures as to the 
peculiar nature of the counteracting influences that obstruct the improve- 
ment and prosperity of that important island. That emancipation is 
wholly, or mainly, answerable for the unsatisfactory condition of Jamaica, 
no one will easily believe who recollects the complaints of depression and 
distress with which the Jamaica portion of the much-complaining West 
India interest was wont to approach the Government, for many a long 
year prior to emancipation. The unwillingness of Jamaica negroes to 
work, under the stimulus of liberal wages and fair treatment, seems to a 
considerable extent disputable, after what we have heard of the quantity 
and quality of negro labour on the railway now making on that island, 
How much of the difficulty experienced in this respect by the Jamaica 
planters may be attributable to their non-use, or mis-use, of the time 
afforded by the apprenticeship system for placing themselves in better 
relations with the labouring population, it would now be unavailing to 
inquire. To ourselves, the notoriously unskilful, unscientific, and slovenly 
character of Jamaica agriculture—in which the use even of the plough is. 
still an exception to the general rule—and the fiscal waste and oppression 
practised by the colonial Legislature, in taxing the labourers’ food to raise 
an immigration fund, very sufficiently account for the unfavourable reports. 
which we are accustomed to receive from that island. We wish well to 
any reasonable scheme of immigration; but we more than doubt the 
policy—the morality is past doubting—of raising a fund for this purpose,. 
by a process which diminishes the exchangeable value of wages, weakens 
the inducement to work for wages, and gives the negro a direct interest 
in growing cheaply the provisions which he must otherwise buy at an 
artificially dear price. We should put infinitely more faith in improved 
modes of cultivation, in the use of labour-saving machinery, in horses, 
ploughs, steam-engines, agricultural istry, and railways. Jamaica 
poe os a nay of capital, -_ and science to her soil; which 

, we fear, very little likelihood of getting, so as her energies. 
are burdened with “ tion, the bane of muse con wai 

The state of things detailed in the remarkably able and interesting re-. 
port of Mr. Hadfield on the ion of British Guiana, has indubitably 
somewhat of a ‘* chaotic’’ character. Yet the chaos seems singularly rich 
in the elements of organisation and new life, and is at least as suggestive 
of hope for the future as of regrets for the past. We cannot regard the 
spectacle which Mr. Hadfield exhibits, of the new social world that is. 
struggling into existence in British Guiana, as a ‘‘ mortifying” one. The 
news that there are in that colony “ at least nineteen thousand of the 
emancipated peasantry inhabiting their own dwellings,”’ does not strike: 
us as being, in itself, bad news. That a recently liberated negro popula- 
tion should have the energy, activity, intelligence, and power of combina- 
tion to purchase large estates, and cultivate them in community—to found. 
village settlements of their own, each with its church or chapel for Chris- 
tian worship and instruction—is a piece of intelligence at which we con- 
fess we feel neither grieved nor humbled. No doubt there are evils and 
dangers in this startlingly sudden and rapid development of negro wealth 
and power, and it is the duty of Government to watch this novel social 
phenomenon. We quite agree with Mr. Hadfield, that ‘‘ such communi- 
ties as these, numbering from 800 to 1,000 individuals, should not be- 
left entirely to their own impulses ;’’ and it from this gentle- 
man’s statements, that some new law or practice in regard to the transfer 
of property is urgently wanted to meet so new a case. We know not, 
however, on what authority the Times informs its readers that ‘‘ the 
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Government appears to be paralysed at the spectacle, as something too 
fearful to be dealt with.’’ We see nothing like p in ie 
business-like way in which the Commissary of Population details this 
novel state of things, specifies the evils incident to it, and suggests 
remedies for those evils. So far from being paralysed, this intelligent 
public officer mentions different modes, more or less efficient, in which 
the confusion likely to arise out of these immense Fig. creaty partner- 
ships may be obviated; and, instead of regarding the matter as in any 
way desperate, he “ feels convinced that legislative interposition would 
be productive of lasting benefits to the proprietary bodies of this class.” 

t is at least pleasant to know, on the highest authority, that if British 
Guiana gains a ‘*bold peasantry, their country’s pride,”’ it will be a clear 
gain, as compared with the previously existing order of things. The new 
state of society may be very far from perfect, but it is not shown that 
any class was interested in maintaining the old one. It does not appear 

thetGuiana has lost anything, In the opinion of Governor Light— 

‘* The proprietary body ought to be satisfied that, but for emancipa- 
tion, there was an annual decrease of their population, which would soon 
have thrown more estates out of cultivation than their fears have predicted 
would occur since that happy period.”’ 





Colonial Entelliqence. 





Jamatca.—Our general prospects, we rejoice to say, continue 
brightening. The weather is pleasant and favourable. Sugar has sold 
since the arrival of the packet for 3s. per cwt. more than it would have 
fetched if it had been offered the day previously to her arrival. The crop 
for the present year will exhibit a considerable increase,—and this, joined 
to the late drought in Cuba, and the falling off and consequent high prices 
-of Louisiana sugars, will contribute to enhance the favourable position in 
which we find ourselves. The present seasons will doubtless induce the 
putting in of such an extent of fall plants as to materially increase the 
crop for 1847 ; and we trust, by that time, the planter will be under no 
fear of being enabled to take off every cane he has cultivated, and at a 
remunerating rate. Immigration has not done much for him yet,—but 
he has, to as great an extent as his opportunities have allowed, supplied 
its place, and so will continue to do,—and we have no hesitation in 
admitting that, with his agricultural improvements and a reasonable 
extent of immigration, he will, ere many more seasons shall have passed 
over his head, be able to contemplate even any change in the duties 
without a justifiable fear for the result.—Jamaica Times. 


TWENTY-FOUR EMANCIPADOs arrived at Jamaicain the 7Z'rent. 





British Guiana.—Fourtaer Arriva, or Coories.—The 
Success arrived at Demerara on the 21st of July, with 249 Coolies. Be- 
sides transporting the immigrants, she has brought with her a consider- 
able quantity of rice, not less than 414 tons. She left Calcutta on the 
26th February, and put in, on her voyage out, at Trincomalee, where she 
remained a fortnight, and also at St. Helena, which she left as late as the 
‘28th June. These visits will account for the greater length of her voy- 
age, compared with that of the Lord Hungerford. On reaching this on 
the 21st instant, she was fortunate enough to bring all on board well into 
Guiana. On departing from Calcutta, she had on board as passengers 
193 men, thirty-two women, eleven girls, three boys, and ten infants— 
total 249. During the early part of the passage, nine men and one 
woman died of cholera. Besides these cases of mortality, two women were 
accidentally drowned, and two children died from natural causes—total 
mortality, fourteen deaths. It is curious that almost all the cases of 
death on board the Lord Hungerford should have occurred at the same 
stage of the voyage, when the ship was not far from the Asiatic shore, 
and from the same cause, cholera.—Royal Gazette. 


Tae DisconTENT AMONG THE FIRST Barcu or Coorres.—The 
proprietors or representatives of all the estates which had received Coolies 
from the Lord to stop allowances. On this, a move 
took place, under the guidance of an old Cooly of the importation of 1838, 
towards plantation Aurora, which had received none. 

The Coolies which had been assigned to the Land of Plenty, the property 
of bishop Austin, of the Church of England ,offering to return thither under 
indenture for five years, the bishop’s attorney communicated the circum- 
‘stance to the Governor, from whom he received a favourable reply, autho- 
rizing the stipendiary magistrates to see the contracts executed for one 
year. The attorney, accompanied by the stipendiary magistrate of that 

‘district, (Carbery,) immediately went to Aurora, and pledged himself to 
have the contracts executed as soon as the Coolies returned. The magis- 
trate, at the same time, explained to these people, through an interpreter, 
his own approval of the proposed indentures, as well as the Governor's 
sanction thereof. 

The Coolies returned, and again the stipendiary magistrate reiterated 
the expression of his sentiments, and the attorney declared his readiness 
to guarantee, in writing, a certain amount of money-wages and certain 
allowances, for proportionate work. This occurred in the presence of 
several witnesses. 

The stipendiary magistrate meanwhile paid a visit to town. Suddenly, 
-a communication was despatched to the bishop’s attorney, intimating that 
as other parties who had Coolies in their employ declined to execute con- 
tracts of indenture, government withdrew its sanction of the agreement 
already made with regard to the Coolies of Land of Plenty. 

When these people heard of this change of determination, they evinced 
much chagrin, complained that deception hed been practised on them, 
gathered up their chattels, and, leaving Land of Plenty, started for Aurora 
nce more.—Guiana Times. 

Tue Coorizs.—We learn from the Guiana Times that the advan- 
tages of Coolie immigration are already beginning to be manifested. ‘‘ The 
Coolies,”’ this journal says, ‘‘ have been behaving so unsteadily, that the local 
authorities have been obliged to exercise their influence, stopping short of 
physical coercion, but closely approaching to it, in order to remove them 
from the estates to which they had migrated, to those on which they had 
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been located in the first instance.’’ And this is perfect Coolie freedom ! 
—they have not been handcuffed and driven home to their proper masters 
by flourish of whip, and their “ free-agency ”’ is therefore not to be ques- 
tioned! The Times adds, “This is, undoubtedly, for the advantage of 
the people themselves, for rolling stones gather no moss.”” How we do 
love these fine old proverbs !—they do so stand one in the place of argu- 
ment! ‘Rolling stoges gather no moss ”’—a fool might read the neces- 
sary deduction :—to prosper in Guiana the Coolies must not budge from 
the estates ‘‘ on which they have been located in the first instance ;” there- 
fore, it is to their advantage to use means “closely approaching to phy- 
sical coercion” to bring them back when they do budge. The negroes 
have a proverb opposed to this of the “ rolling stones ’’— If crab na 
walk, crab na get fat ;”” as much as to say, ‘‘ Se down home an suck tum 
- py ae :”” but then, they are negroes, and know no better.—Barba- 
los Liberal. 


Tae Resvtt or Seven Years’ Experitence.—How, amidst 
the jubilee of the servants of the crown, the galloping hither and thither 
of aides-de-camp in the streets of Georgetown, the booming of guns, the 
hoisting of flags, and the junketing of those who had become their own 
masters on the lst of August, 1838, did the landed proprietor, the mer- 
cantile mortgagee or importer, and the numerous sections of the commu- 
nity immediately dependent on them, feel on that eventful day? Toa 
man, almost, they looked on themselves as the sacrifices offered on the 
altars of public happiness, and on the colony as ruined. They considered 
the days of Guiana as an exporting country were numbered ; and that 
year after year the impracticability of conducting the ordinary and neces- 
sary operations of estates would become more and more glaring. They 
anticipated that the people would dispose of themselves by abandoning 
the cultivation of the staples, and settling up the numerous rivers with 
which the colony is diversified in every direction; and that afar from 
civilization they would be contented, subsisting almost in a state of 
nature, to minister to the few wants of which man really has need in this 
climate, by hunting, fishing, and reaping the produce of small gardens, 
matured almost without the toil of human hands, On the Ist of August, 
1838, a general despondency and misgiving overspread the upper classes 
of the colonists. What has become of this feeling on the Ist of August, 
1845? Events have not justified it: brighter views are taken of our 
prospects: the people have been found to be fonder of society, and less 
inclined to the solitude of nature than was anticipated: we have managed 
to export the sugar, rum, and coffee of seven crops; immigrants from all 
sides have flocked in; the public revenue has increased ; the limits of the 
town have been enlarged ; fine buildings have sprung up to beautify it ; 
villages spread themselves over the face of the country ; an immigration 
loan is about to be raised, to aid the onward march ; and it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that with an adequate supply of labour, the fabric 
of society can be kept together, and Guiana recover, in a few years, her 
old position as an exporting dependency of the Crown. The lapse of 
seven years has brought hope to the minds of the influential classes of 
our community.—Royal Gazette. 





Srerra Leons.—The Sierra Leone Watchman states that the 
Spanish and Brazilian agents on that coast had found their situation 
lately so difficult, that they had thoughts of abandoning it. H. M.S. 
Penelope had been punishing the chiefs of the Rogers’ family on the Gal- 
linas river, by the burning of several towns for the sake of Tom Peter, 
knowing him to be a British subject, 





Foreign Entelligence. 


Unitep Srates.— THe Siave-trrape.—The laws of the 
United States forbid American citizens to build or fit out vessels 
to carry on the slave-trade to or between foreign countries, or to 
aid in such work. They prohibit citizens or residents from holding 
any right of property in vessels employed in the slave-trade, or from 
serving on board such vessels. But they are continually evaded. The 
exposition lately given by Mr. Wise proves this ; but if any doubt on this 
point exist, it would be all removed by the result of the recent trial in 
Baltimore, before the United States Circuit Court, of Jason L. Pendle- 
ton, charged with piracy in being engaged in the slave-trade on the coast 
of Africa. 

The evidence went to show, that the brig Montevideo, under the 
command of Captain Riddell, in 1843, shipped a crew in New York for 
the port of Rio de Janeiro and other ports in the Brazil, and subse- 
quently to go to any port the captain might choose, the crew being shipped 
for twelve months. A part of the cargo was discharged at Rio ; Captain 
R. announced then that the vessel had been engaged for eight months to 
trade on the African coast, and put the accused in charge of her. Captain 
P. sailed to that coast, traded there for a little while, and then returned 
to Brazil. During the voyage he told one of the crew that the vessel 
was owned by Captain R., a citizen of NewYork; and that he himself, 
a citizen of Connecticut, was navigating it for him. The vessel was put 
under repairs in Brazil, and meantime Captain P. went ashore to live. 
Just before a Portuguese captain and crew had come aboard; and after 
the repairs were completed, took in 170 or 180 water-casks, while the 
American crew attended to the rigging. During this time, a deck was 
made by the Portuguese carpenters, fitted on the-beams below the other 
deck, then removed, taken apart, the parts being marked so that they 
could be refitted, and the whole was stowed away in the wings of the ves- 
sel. Everything showed that the design was to prepare her for the slave- 
trade. The vessel then sailed for the coast of Africa, the cargo being 
managed by the Portuguese, the navigation by the Americans. At Ca- 
benda, on the coast, she discharged some lumber, jerked beef, &c., and 
subsequently took in alighter of jerked beef. After lying there three or 
four weeks, the crew were informed that the brig was sold, and they must 
get ready to go ashore. A Portuguese captain, from the coast, came on 
board and tock possession, and Captain Pendleton and his crew left. 
Eight hundred and eighty-four slaves were then taken on board, and car- 
ried to Cafrio, a few miles above Rio, and there landed. Captain Pen- 
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dleton with his crew obtained passage on different vessels to Rio, on their 
way home ; but after reaching that place, he and some others were ar- 
rested, and sent within the jurisdiction of the United States. The whole 
transaction was deliberately planned, and the brig intended for the slave- 
trade. It proceeded to the coast of Africa, under the protection of the 
American flag, one half of the risk of the voyage being thus obviated. 
No doubt as to the guilt of Riddell or Pendleton can be entertained by 
any one. But the law was evaded, and the criminals escaped. 

Upon the close of the arguments, the court, without giving any opi- 
nion on the question of the validity of the indictment, instructed the jury 
that, in‘order to convict the accused upon the charge alleged against him, 
there must be evidence to show that he was on board the vessel at the 
time of the confinement of the negroes, aiding and abetting in such con- 
finement, and that no such evidence had been offered. 

The jury returned a verdict of not guilty without leaving the box.— 
Cincinnati Herald. : 

Prosecution ror Linet.—A being named Mr. De Neufbourg, 
of New Orleans, who, some five weeks ago, caused a mulatto boy, Sylves- 
ter, to be daily whipped at the New Orleans police jail, until he was well 
nigh murdered, has prosecuted the editors of the New Orleans Picayune, 
Tropic and Jeffersonian, for libel, in justly exposing such an atrocity. 
He lays his damages at three hundred dollars. The New Orleans Picayune 
of the 16th instant says :—‘‘ It would appear that he (De Neufbourg) 
claims the privilege of having his slave whipped at the police jail until he 
was one mass of raw flesh, and then parading him through the streets, to 
the horror of spectators and the disgrace of our laws, without reproach 
or remark from any source. The boy was absolutely stopped in the 
streets and taken to the recorder’s office, lest he should fall down and die 
by the way. He was examined by a public officer, in the presence of a 
number of persons, with the assistance of a distinguished physician, who 
sent him to the charity hospital on a shutter, with his face down, where 
he has been for more than four weeks. After this lapse of time the boy 
has yet, as we learn, large raw places upon his body. While the slave- 
holder is thus resolved to gag the press, so that it shall not dare to de- 
nounce his enormities, it seems that there is no law by which his diabolical 
cruelty can be punished.—Cincinnati Gazette. 





Cusa.—The Captain-General of Cuba has suddenly determined 
to check the slave-trade by decisive and effectual measures. It had been 
hitherto tolerated without the slightest attempt atits suppression. At pre- 
sent a vessel engaged in the slave-trade cannot enter the ports of Cuba ; 
but the island is very large, and its bays and harbours innumerable. You 
may readily divine the consequences. The kidnapped blacks are taken to 
some plantations along the coast, their nakedness is covered, they are kept 
afew days to restore their good looks, and then sent with impunity to 
every part of the island.—Cor. New Orleans Bee. 


France.—The trial of Captain Bellet, of the ship Luiz d’ Albu- 
querque, for carrying on the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, com- 
menced on the 13th inst., before the Court of Assizes for the department 
of the Ile et Vilaine, held at Rennes, and was not finished until the 15th. 
The evidence was various and contradictory, much of it coming from his 
own men, who were of very questionable character, and prejudiced 
against their captain, from the punisiments he had been obliged to inflict 
upon them for their misconduct—insomuch that the jury could not give 
credit to their testimony, and returned a verdict of acquittal.— Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 








AtceriA.—Frencu Stave Trape.—* Medea, August 8th.—A 
caravan of black slaves, all female save one, and to the number of sixty- 
eight, have been just brought here by the Beni Mzabs. They encamped 
at two musket-shot’s distance of the town, and opened their market. There 
were plenty of purchasers, nor did the young damsels who were to be sold 
appear to be sad or sorry. After making a purchase, the buyer examined 
the slave previous to payment, felt the limbs to see if they were sound, 
agitated something before the eyes to see was the sight perfect, and looked 
into the mouth for the age. It was exactly as if a cow or a horse was 

urchased. The price, which was but 120 or 130 francs up the country, 
re reached 500 or 600 francs.’’ Such is a specimen, taken from the Cour- 
rier d’ Afrique, of the French civilization of Africa. The female slaves 
fetched so high a price at Medea, no doubt, because it isa French garrison 
town.—Morning Chronicle. 





Miscellanea. 


Conveyance or Coots To tae West InpiEs.—We learn that 
the West India body have made a proposition to Lord Stanley to charter 
a certain number of ships in England, for the purpose of conveying 
Coolies from India to British Guiana, Trinidad, and to Jamaica. The 
West India body state that they have been induced to make this proposi- 
tion in consequence of the attempt made by the Colonial Land and Emi- 
gration Commissioners to charter ships for the conveyance of Coolie emi- 
grants to the West Indies having failed, the chief causes of which failure 
appearing, upon inquiry, to be—Ist, The uncertainty of procuring any 
immigrants, as intimated in the form of charter-party issued by the Com- 
missioners ; 2nd, The condition whereby, even if they should be pro- 
curable, the emigration agent may require a ship to proceed with seventy- 
five per cent. of her complement without paying ‘ dead freight’’ for all 
the deficiency ; and 3rd, The absence of any provision for paying a certein 
amount of ‘‘ dead freight ’’ by way of penalty or compensation, in the 
event of total disappointment. The opinion is expressed that there exists, 
in fact, very little doubt that the requisite number of emigrants will, in 
due time, be forthcoming. The West India body thercfore solicited per- 
mission to charter sufficient tonnage to convey the following numbers of 
Coolies :—2,000 to British Guiana, 1,500 to Trinidad, and 1,000 to Ja- 
maica. It is affirmed that it is evident, from the experience of the past 
season, and the increasing demand for ships for every branch of trade, 
that unless a eertain number be secured immediately, the emigration 
agent may be disappointed, after making arrangements for the collection 








of emigrants, in obtaining suitable ships, especially as must be all 
hed within a limited period. sitiores 

proposition had been made without any communication with the 
agent for this island, to whom it was referred Lord Stanley. It was 
intended to bring the matter under the consideration of the Jamaica pro- 
prietors in London, and will not be acquiesced in by the island agent, 
unless it is adopted by a large proportion of those gentlemen. 

We have also seen a copy of a contract entered into at Madras, by Mr. 
Wilson, the emigrant agent there, with a native, for procuring Coolie 
emigrants. It is also stated, that it is evident that the number of Coolies 
imported into the colonies this season will be insufficient to afford any- 
thing like an indemnity for the agency, and other expenses incurred.— 
Jamaica Morning Journal. 

Tus Stave-Trape.—A return of the expenses of liberated Afri- 
cans, and of the liberated African d ent in each year, from Decem- 
ber, 1838, to December, 1844, including buildings and all contingent ex- 
penses, so far as the same can be made out from the records of the Audit- 
office, comprising maintenance, clothing, medical treatment, fuel, light, 
salaries, and incidental expenses generally, has been appended to some 
returns and documents relative to the slave-trade, and the treaties between 
Great Britain and Spain on that subject, lately obtained by Mr. Hutt, 
M.P. In 1839, the gross total amount of the above expenses was 
21,967/.; in 1840, 16,257/.; in 1841, 46,025/.; in 1842, 33,800/.; in 
1843, 18,802/.; and in 1844, 13,499/.; making a grand total of 
150,354/. for those six years. The total annual cost to the country of 
all the vessels employed in the suppression of the slave-trade, including 
the wear and tear, amounted in 1839 to 80,393/. ; in 1840, to 101,175/. ; 
in 1841, to 73,9541. ; in 1842, to 94,0262. ; in 1843, to 88,2397. ; andin 
1844, to 217,527/. ; of which, 86,091/. was consumed in wages, 47,2631. 
in victuals, and 84,173/. in wear and tear. The number of men and offi- 
cers who died in 1844, engaged in the slave service on the coast of Africa, 
amounted to sixty-six; and the number invalided to eighty-three. It 
further appears, from this return, that between December, 1838, and De- 
cember, 1844, there were 346 vessels seized and proceeded against, either 
in the English or foreign Mixed Commission courts, or in the British 
Vice-Admiralty courts, on the ground of being concerned in the illicit 
traffic, and that sixty-six of them were seized with slaves on board, and 
280 under the equipment article, or, without slaves. That the net pro- 
ceeds of the vessels, &c., proceeded against in the Mixed courts, amount 
to the sum of 67,412/., of which one moiety (33,706/.) has been paid 
over to the foreign Government, and the other moiety (33,629/.) to the 
British captors. That the net proceeds of the vessels proceeded against 
in British Vice-Admiralty Courts, amount to the sum of 33,807/., the 
whole of which proceeds were, by the act 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 91 
granted to the captors. That the net proceeds of the vessels, &c., con- 
demned for a breach of the act 5 George 1V., cap. 113, amount to the 
sum of 6,518/., which was distributed thus:—1,911/. to captors for 
seizures at sea; 898/. to captors where the vessels were not seized at 
sea; 898/. to the Governor of the colony where the seizure was made: 
and 28107. to the Crown, being the proportion thereto appertaining. 
That the sums paid for bounties to the captors, on the slaves seized 
amounted to 88,135/.; the tonnage bounties to the captors, for the deese 
period, to 114,668/.; and the compensation paid by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for illegal captures during the same period to 1,405/. The 
expenses of the mixed commission courts amounted, in the year 1839, to 
the sum of 15,0887. ; in the year 1840, to 15,5817. ; in 1841, to 14,8032. ; 
in 1842, fo 13,8802; in 1843, to 21,787.; and in 1844, to 21,7571. 

ous ies in the French, Portuguese, and Spanish lan i 
translations annexed, are given in the return. r egies 

Suear, &c.—An account of the imports intothe United Kingdom 
from the West Indies, British Guisna, of sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, and 
coffee, distinguishing each colony, was printed a few days ago. It was 
moved for by Mr. Barkly, M.P., previous to the adjournment of the House 
of Commons for the vacation. The total importations from the West In- 
dia Islands during that period amounted to 2,453,050 ecwt. of sugar ; 
579,598 cwt. of molasses, 2,506,625 gallons of rum, (including over-proof ;) 
9,290,278lbs. of coffee; and 3,120,480lbs. of cocoa. Of the sugar 
225,150 cwt. came from Antigua; 328,708 cwt. from Barbadoes; 52,503cwt. 
from Dominica; 78,590 cwt. from Grenada; 529,935 cwt. from Jamaica . 
12,547 wt. from Montserrat ; 29,590 ewt. from Nevis; 119,710 from 
St. Christopher’s ; 69,383 cwt. from St. Lucia; 135,637 cwt. from St. 
Vincent; 49,317 cwt. from Tobago; 2,454 cwt. from Tootola: 274.588 
cwt. from Trinidad ; 988 cwt. from the Bahamas; 447,817 cwt. from De- 
merara; 95,810 cwt. from Berbice; and 13 cwt. from Honduras, (the 
British territories.) Of the coffee, 7,632,483lbs. came from Jamaica: 
33,814 from St. Lucia ; 234,127lbs. from Trinidad ; 177,578lbs. from the 
Bahamas; 733,029lbs. from Demerara; and 372,330lbs. from Berbice. 

A VatuaBLe Discovery 1n Arrica.—It is stated in a letter 
recently published in the columns of the National Intelligencer, that a 
new race of people has been discovered near the mission established by the 
American Board at the Saboon, who are described as being far superior 
to any on the coast, and whose language is represented as one of the most 
perfect and harmonious in all the world; who have among them a tradi- 
tion that some two centuries ago, a stranger came to their country and 
instructed them in civilization and their duties ; who are acquainted with 
the facts and truths of the Holy Scriptures, and who are remarkably 
prepared for the reception of further knowledge. They are at present 
removing from the interior towards the coast, and the missionaries 
cherish the hope that through their agency civilization and Christianity 
may be widely diffused. 

Dexynurcu ApBey, where the body of Sir Walter Scott lies 
buried, is the property of the Earl of Buchan. Over the large gate, at 
the entrance to the Abbey grounds, is a sign on which is painted, in large 
letters, placed there in all seriousness by order of the Countess of 
Buchan :—‘‘ SLAVEHOLDERS FROM AMERICA NOT ADMITTED.” 
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